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REVIVAL OF OLYMPIAN GAMES. 

BY GEORGE HORTON, UNITED STATES CONSUL AT ATHENS. 



In the year 393 of our era, the Emperor Theodosius, inspired 
by a religions zeal which seems mistaken to us to-day, declared 
the Olympian games forever abolished. 

Held on the sacred soil of Elis, they had always been accom- 
panied by solemn offerings to the gods, by processions, sacrifices, 
and prophecy. 

Theodosins had not been able to disconnect athletics from 
heathenism. The Olympian games are about to be celebrated again 
on Greek soil, under trie auspices of a Christian prince, zealously 
abetted by a Christian people. For this reason the Panathenaic 
Stadium is a scene of feverish activity to-day. It is piled with 
great blocks of Pentelic marble, and its arena is snowy with the 
fine chips hewn off by an army of chiselers. 

The first celebration of the games under the new order will 
begin on the 24th of March, Old Style, and a programme has been 
laid out that will consume at least ten days. The excavations 
carried on in the Stadium in 1873 by his Majesty, King George, 
paved the way for the present work, and rendered it more easy 
of speedy accomplishment. Laborers, hired and paid by the 
King out of his private means, dug away the earth that had 
washed down from the hills during a thousand years. They 
laid bare the floor of the spacious amphitheatre, and its sloping 
sides. The present excavations, necessary for the rebuilding of 
the Stadium, have resulted in several interesting discoveries. 

The amphitheatre in its original state, that is to say, as it 
came from the hand of nature, was no doubt imperfectly formed 
for the purpose to which the Athenians adapted it. To begin 
with, there was simply a long narrow valley between two hills, 
shallower at one end than at the other. Lycurgns, the orator 
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and benefactor of Athens, is said to have laid the foundations of 
the Stadium. Under his direction we can imagine that the far- 
ther end of the ravine was closed up with earth, making it con- 
tinuous with the sides, and that the whole interior was given sym- 
metrical shajpe, sloping gradually from the summit to the arena. 

On the inclining sides of the ravine the people sat or stood, 
watching the naked athletes struggling below. 

A large proportion of the original seats were cut into the 
earth itself. One cannot help thinking that they must have 
been more comfortable than the marble benches afterward sup- 
plied by Herodes Atticus. 

At the edge of the arena have been exhumed the traces of a 
low marble wall or border. This bounded on three sides the space 
devoted to the contests, separating it from a walk that ran all the 
way round, at the foot of the first row of seats. 

Where this border is entirely lost, it has been replaced. The 
old boundary is easily distinguishable from the new, although an 
effort at exact reproduction has been made. 

The former has taken on that soft, brownish tint which age 
always gives to Pentelic, while the latter is fresh from the chisel. 

According to Dr. Dorpfeld, an interesting discovery has been 
made in connection with this boundary wall. It seems that it 
formed iu no place a straight line, but that both its longer sides 
bulged outward, giving it the shape of a huge horseshoe. At the 
open end of the horseshoe the two hills forming the ravine have 
been cut square off, and a supporting wall has been reared on 
either side. Ruins of ancient steps have been exhumed leading 
up the face of these walls to platforms from which one passed 
into the second tier of seats. 

These steps are being renewed. As in the old days many of 
the seats were of earth, so now a dividing wall will be run around 
the sloping sides of the amphitheatre, about half way between 
their top and bottom, and earthen - benches will be cut in the 
space above. 

The only exception to this arrangement is at the half-circle 
cut off by the goal, where it crosses one end of the arena. Here 
the seats will be of marble from top to bottom. 

The entire lowest row of the amphitheatre, also of marble, is 
finished. The space between it and the wall where* the earthen 
seats begin, is being temporarily covered with wooden benches. 
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Entrance to the Stadium will, with certain restrictions, be 
free. 

All invited foreigners and distinguished guests will be given 
places, and sections will be reserved for members of trades and 
professions that have subscribed toward the support of the 
games. 

In the midst of the semi-circular space before mentioned, in its 
lowest row, are to be set two great thrones of Pentelic marble, 
modeled after the chair of the Priest in the Theatre of Dionysus. 

In these will sit the King and Queen of Greece. 

Two smaller thrones are being prepared for Crown Prince 
Constantine and Princess Sophia. 

At the left of the King and Queen will be other marble chairs 
for the representatives of foreign powers, the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and other important officials. 

A seat of honor will also be reserved for George Aberoff, the 
wealthy Greek of Alexandria, whose munificence has rendered 
possible the rebuilding of the Stadium. It was he who came to 
the rescue of the committee with a gift of $600,000 francs at the 
moment when they found themselves almost reduced to despair 
for want of funds. 

There is no time now to construct marble seats for the entire 
amphitheatre, but there is a well grounded rumorthatMr. Aberoff 
does not intend to let his fame rest with the donation already 
made, but that, after the celebration of the games, he will con- 
tinue the reconstruction of the Stadium until he leaves it as it 
was in the time of Herodes Atticus. 

What a magnificent sight that will be ! 

Wich such a reminder of past glories and prowess continually 
before them, the Greek youth should again take that interest in 
athletic sports which has always characterized free and brave 
peoples. 

That the hopes which have been placed in Mr. AberofFs future 
intentions are well founded, is proved by the continued interest 
which he takes in the Stadium and the games. At the last meet- 
ing of the committee, held on the 21st of October, the Crown 
Prince announced that 250,000 francs more had been placed at 
the committee's disposal by this second Herodes Alticus. 

Such munificence is not extraordinary in a modern Greek. 
Patriotism inspires it, and the Stadium, however magnificent 
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when completed, will not look at all out of place in Athens. 
Though Hellas herself is poor, many of her citizens enrich them- 
selves in foreign lands, and these, with the undying instinct of 
the old Greeks, either themselves return to their native land and 
build magnificent homes, or else they send back their money to 
be expended in the erection of hospitals, industrial schools, 
colleges, etc. 

However much he eat the lotus, the true Greek cannot forget 
his native land. 

For this reason, and because Athens is the focus of Hellenic 
pride, the bright central spot of regenerated Greece, the City of 
the Violet Crown has become the fairest town on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

The saying of Pausanias, so frequently quoted, that Herodes 
Atticus nearly exhausted the Pentelic quarries when he rebuilt 
the Stadium, gives but a vague idea of the real truth. A rough 
calculation by Dr. Dorpfeld as to the amount of marble actually 
necessary to reconstruct the seats in the amphitheatre, gives a 
clearer idea. 

The Stadium is 200 metres long on its two sides, and, taking 
the average measure of the semicircle at the end, we have, in all, 
500 metres of length. Say there were forty-five rows of seats, we 
have 22,500 linear metres, which, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, 
means about 5,625 cubic metres of marble. To this we must add 
400 cubic metres used in the arena itself, giving in all about 
6,000 cubic metres. The question of the exhaustion of the quar- 
ries suggests a trip to Pentelicon from Athens, one of the easiest 
and pleasantest excursions possible, and one which no visitor to 
the games should fail to make. 

There are trains leaving the city as early as five o'clock in the 
morning. We must start not later than seven, if we wish to re- 
turn before nightfall, and must not forget a well filled lunch 
basket, for donkey riding and mountain climbing are hungry 
work. 

I went the other day in company with a Nebraska college pro- 
fessor and two ladies. We were soon out of the suburbs of Athens, 
pulling slowly up the gentle incline of the Attic plain. Passing 
through the highly cultivated fields, we could not help thinking 
of the impotent rage of those old Attic farmers who were shut up 
so long in Athens while the Spartans devastated their lands. I 
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had Strepsiades in my mind's eye more than half the time, and I 
fell to musing over the temptations and troubles which beset him 
during his unaccustomed city life. 

At our left, for much of the distance, the slender stream of 
the Kephissos wound in and out among tall reeds. Dry much of 
the year, it was now a brook, owing to recent rains, flowing in a 
bed wide enough for a river. 

The landscape gave the impression" rather of a painter's ideal 
than of the reality of nature. Terra-cotta plowed lands stretched 
away until they lost themselves in the violet slopes of Parnes. 

The mud fences were dove-colored, and green vines ran along 
their tops. White houses here and there nestled in silver olive 
groves, and the Bavarian village founded by King Otho looked 
idyllically peaceful among its dark green vineyards. 

At Amarousi, famous for its cold, clear water, we clambered 
down from the train to start in search of donkeys. This latter 
trouble was saved us, for a Greek immediately presented himself, 
and asked if we were going to the quarries. We had no difficulty 
in understanding him, for the Greek spoken at Amarousi is 
exceptionally good. 

In about ten minutes four long-faced, silken-eared, mild-eyed 
little animals were brought us, and we were off : through narrow 
tumble-down streets with projecting balconies, through shady 
olive orchards embowering the town, through stretches of fragrant 
purple heather. Finally, when we struck the ruins of the ancient 
road we felt that we were indeed on our way to the quarries. The 
traces of the road are very plain, and every now and then you pass 
blocks and pieces of partly-hewn marble, dropped, perhaps, from 
some lumbering car two thousand years ago. 

Part way up is a well, curbed with Pentelic, which may have 
furnished water to the men and animals of Herodes Atticus, or 
perhaps to those of Pericles. 

You take your lunch in the quarry at the end of the road. 
The high walls of rock that rise round you look exactly as 
though they had been cut down by a great saw. As you sit there 
you can hear the continual blasting carried on by the woi-kmen 
who are getting out stone in another part of the hill for the 
rebuilding of the Stadium. 

The new quarries are between the old ones and the town of 
Kephissia. In ancient days the archasologists tell us holes were 
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drilled into the rock, and wooden pegs were driven in. When 
these were wetted they expanded, and so forced off blocks of the 
stone. That must have been a slow process. With such means 
as those the Greeks of to-day would scarcely have been able to get 
the Stadium ready for the 24th of next March. 

The trip to Pentelicon is not complete without an ascent to the 
summit, which is about two hours distant from the quarries, and 
must be made on foot. The view thus gained is one of the finest 
in Greece, but is especially valuable for the glance afforded at 
the field of Marathon, and its moon-shaped bay in which the 
Persians drew up their ships. The whole scene of the battle lies 
below like a panorama. 

When we finally left Pentelicon, we were convinced that Paus- 
anias' statement must be taken with a large grain of salt. If this 
second Herodes Atticus will furnish the money, the old hill may 
be depended on for marble enough to reconstruct the Stadium. 

But the new Stadium will not derive its classic interest alone 
from Pentelic benches. Traces of the ancient vertical aisles have 
been found, and the new aisles will be laid upon the foundations 
of the old. 

The statuary used for decoration will be copies of the great 
masters, with one exception : immediately within the entrance 
will stand a life-size figure of George Aberoff, done in marble by 
Broutos, best of modern Greek sculptors. If modesty, therefore, 
shall keep the new Atticus away from the games, a contingency 
likely to result from his well-known character, his grateful coun- 
trymen will be able to gaze upon a life-like reproduction of his 
form and features. 

Near the goal is the mouth of a tunnel, Which pierces the hill 
and gives exit at its further side. The Committee, following the 
generally accepted belief as to the ancient use of this tunnel, will 
make of it a passageway for athletes, judges, etc. The work of 
cementing its sides and roof is already far advanced. It will be 
lighted by electricity, and near the exit buildings are to be erected 
in which the athletes can prepare for the contests, or can bathe 
and dress after the trial is over. 

Finally, on the low wall bounding the arena, an iron railing 
is to be erected, which will be adorned with Athenian owls. 

The preparations which the Committee are making will not 
be confined to repairs of the Stadium. The beautiful square of 
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the Constitution is to be paved and embellished, as well as the 
broad road leading to the Stadium, which thoroughfare will be 
supplied with electric lights for its whole length. 

The bridge over the Uissos River, which the road crosses, will 
be widened. The bed of the classic stream is dry most of the 
year, but in March a small brook usually flows through the 
ancient water course. Let us hope that the Committee will re- 
move a few of the hen-coops and unsightly buildings which have 
replaced the shrines of the Muses. 

The men who have thus far been most prominent in the 
revival of the Olympian games are, besides those already men- 
tioned: Crown Prince Constantine, who, as chairman of the local 
committee, is devoting his days and nights to the work, and is 
securing the co-operation of many of the crowned heads of 
Europe ; Baron de Coubertin, of France, whose advocacy of com- 
bined mental and physical culture has made him famous in the 
new world as well as the old ; our own Professor Sloane, of 
Princeton, who divides with Coubertin the honor of having 
championed the idea in its earliest stages ; Demetrius Bikelas, the 
famous author of "Loukas Laras" and "Tales from the 
^Egean," whose stamp of approval for any enterprise is sufficient 
to seal it with the confidence of all his fellow countrymen, and 
who is Chairman of the International Committee. 

Timoleon Philemon, secretary of the local committee, and 
Eben Alexander, the United States Minister to Greece, deserve 
a word or two of special mention. 

Mr. Philemon was for many years editor of the Athens Cen- 
tury, and as such distinguished himself as a writer of pure and 
elegant Greek. During his busy career he has served as Mayor 
of Athens, and he was master of ceremonies on the occasion of 
the Crown Prince's marriage to Sophia, sister of the Emperor of 
Germany. The experience he gained then will assist him now in 
his more difficult task of putting Athens in order for the Olym- 
pian games. 

Mr. Alexander is a graduate of Yale, and is an enthusiast on 
the subject of athletics. Bicycling is his favorite form of sport, 
and he frequently takes a run to Phalerum or to the field of Mara- 
thon and back. A patriotic American, he will use all his influ- 
ence to see that his country is well represented at Athens this 
spring ; a broad scholar and an ardent Philhellene, his subscrip- 
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tion heads the list of contributions to the games, and he has 
offered one of the prizes. 

The programme will be more varied than it was in ancient 
times. It will include long and short distance running, jump- 
ing, turning, fencing, wrestling, shooting, rowing and yachting, 
bicycling, swimming, lawn tennis and cricket. This programme, 
however, is subject to additions. Prom present indications there 
will be an immense throng in attendance at the games. Athletic 
clubs in all countries have signified their intention of sending 
representatives. Prominent among these is the New York 
Athletic Club. As this latter organization has recently dis- 
tinguished itself by a number of record breaking performances, it 
should carry home more than one olive crown from the Stadium. 
Judges for the new games are to be selected from the various 
nationalities represented, but each committee will have a Greek 
for chairman. King George himself will place upon the heads of 
the victors silver crowns, made in imitation of the ancient 
wreaths of wild olive. 

Some of the archaeologists will doubtless see an incongruous 
feature in the introduction of such sports as bicycling and lawn 
tennis at the Olympian games. Let such draw a moral from the 
history of the games themselves. Were they not limited at first 
to mere trials of speed and endurance in footracing ? Afterwards 
chariot racing was introduced, throwing the discus, archery, etc., 
proving that even in classical times physical training kept abreast 
of the progress of the world. 

Would any of the sticklers for classical purity like to see 
boxing with the cestus revived ? An epigram tells us of one boxer 
who, after a four-hours' bout, was unrecognizable when he re- 
turned home, "not only by his dog, but even by his fellow 
citizens." There will be no pugilism in the Stadium, as the 
Greek of to-day does not regard it as a civilized sport. 

The King of Macedonia, it is said, was compelled to prove 
himself of pure Hellenic blood before he was allowed to compete 
at Olympia. The world is too big now for that sort of thing. 
All of us who love beauty, who have done no impiety or sacrilege, 
who believe in fair play, and who have stout hearts, are Greeks 
in the highest sense. 

George Hobtcw. 
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